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Unit on REFUGEES 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History, World Geography: 
“Newsmakers” (McAuliffe), p. 4. Unit 
on refugees, pp. 9-13. Workbook, p. 18. 
News pages, pp. 5-8. 

U.S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers” (McAuliffe), p. 4. 
News pages, pp. 5-8. Refugee unit, 
esp. p. 13. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” 
p. 14. “American Issues,” p. 13. 

Life-Adjustment: Moral and spiritual 
values—“Newsmakers” (Ed Furgol), p. 
4: “How Would You Solve It?” p. 16. 
Teen-age problems—“Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 16. 


Unit: REFUGEES (pp. 9-13) 


Concepts in the Unit 


In this rentury millions of people 
have been compelled to leave their 
homelands. Large numbers became 
refugees to escape the ravages of war. 
Others sought refuge from political and 
religious persecution. Millions fled from 
Communist and Nazi dictatorships. 
Changed boundary lines drove 
many from their homelands. Overpopu- 
lation in various countries has caused 
hundreds of thousands to migrate to 
other lands. Some have 
opened their doors to these refugees. 
has asked Con- 


also 


countries 
President Eisenhower 
gress to liberalize our immigration laws 
to help meet the world’s refugee prob- 


lem. 


Contents ; 

1. Cover page picture of Tachen Is- 
lands refugees getting a “crane lift” to 
safety. 

2. Page 9. 
ind Korea give a personalized account 


Teen-agers from Burma 


of their experiences as war refugees. 

8. Pages 10-11. A graphic account of 
the reasons behind the world’s refugee 
problem. Pictures. 

4. Page 12. The story of the College 

f Free Europe. 

5. Page 13. The American Issues ar- 

ticle reviews U.S. immigration policy. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
March 16, 1955 
Unit: Your Career. 
March 23, 1955 
Unit: Great Britain. 


April 6, 1955 
Unit: Middle East. 








6. Page 18. Workbook with the unit 
as the theme. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 9-11. (1) Explain how each 
of the following is responsible for the 
world refugee problem: (a) war; (b) 
dictatorships; (c) communism; (d) 
boundary line changes; (e) overpopu- 
lation. 

2. Page 12. (1) What is the College 
of Free Europe? (2) What does it hope 
to do for its students? (3) What prob- 
lems do its graduates face? 

3. Page 13. (1) Explain the reasons 
for the “easy immigration” policy of the 
U.S. before the 1920s. (2) What is 
meant by the U.S. “quota system” of 
immigration? (3) Give two reasons 
why the U.S. has made its immigration 
laws stricter. 


GENERAL APPROACH 

The lesson plans are organized to 
suggest two basic lessons. The first one 
reviews the nature and basic causes of 
the refugee problem. The second plan 
ties up U.S. immigration policy with 
the refugee problem. If you can spend 
only one period on the unit, the refugee 
problem can be used to motivate the 
unit and serve as the tie-in background 
for a lively discussion of U.S. immi- 
gration policy. 


“WE WERE REFUGEES”; “WHY THEY 
FLED”; “SCHOOL FOR EXILES” 
(pp. 9-12) 

ACTIVITY APPROACHES 
1. Do you have a student in your 
class or school who came to this country 


with his family as refugees? Is there a 
family in your school’s neighborhood or 


gcommunity which migrated here as ref- 


ugees? If the answer is “yes,” help the 
class or a group of bright students 
work up a series of interview questions. 
Possible student interviews might in- 
clude: (a) a Chinese student and his 
family; (b) a: Jewish family which fled 
from Hitler’s persecution; (c) persons 
who emigrated to the U.S. since World 
War II for various reasons. 

2. If interviews are not possible, ask 
students to bring in stories concerning 
their own families, friends, or relatives 
which tie in with the refugee problem. 

8. Another approach is to have stu- 
dents bring in stories as told them by 
brothers who were, or are, G.I.’s sta- 
tioned in Europe, Korea, and other 
world areas where there is a refugee 
problem. 


DISCUSSION APPROACH 


Motivation 

(a) You can expect the reading of 
the unit to have an emotional impact 
on the class. Call on students to give 
their reactions to the refugee problem. 

(b) Have students turn to the cover 
page picture and the pictures on pages 
10-11 after they have voiced their re- 
actions. If the people in these pictures 
could talk to you, what do you think 
they would say? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why has China had more war 
refugees than any other country? 

2. Based on advance assignments, 
students can be called.on to give their 
reports on refugee problems as they re- 
late to: (a) the Arabs left homeless 
as a result of the Israel-Arab dispute; 
*(b) refugees from communism in Eu 
rope. 

3. Why should overpopulation be a 
problem in Italy, Greece, and parts of 
Asia, but not in the U.S.? What makes 
a country “overpopulated”? 

4. Would you’be in favor of opening 
our immigration doors wider to wel- 


~ 








TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


come these people from overpopulated 
countries? Why or why not? (The an- 
swers to this question can lead right 
into a discussion of the “American Is- 
sues” article on page 13. See the next 
lesson plan.) 

5. What advantages can 
like Argentina, Brazil, and Canada hope 
to gain by inviting immigrants to settle 
there? 


countries 


Activities 

1. To enrich the lesson with student 
reports, assign capable students to work 
with the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature to prepare reports on the 
refugee problem in various world areas. 
For a list of pamphlets, articles, and 
films on the topic, turn to your Teacher’s 
Guide of World Week, February 16th 
issue, under the “Tools for 
Teachers.” 

2. Some students may be 
sufficient interest to want to investigate 
the topic further. Suggest that they 
write to the U.N. Information Bureau 
in New York City for available mate- 
rials on the work of the International 
Relief Organization (IRO). They can 
submit their readings in the form of a 
term report. 


section, 


aroused to 


Follow-up Project 


An outgrowth of a study of this 
unit could be a class or school project 
to help solve the problem of world 
refugees. The class could compose a 
letter to the State Department express- 
ing its interest and ask what part it 
could play in helping needy refugee 
families. 


‘TOOLS for 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 23 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: A Pocket Guide to 
Great Britain, 1952, 20¢, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Great 
Britain (Focus Vol. No. 7)? 1952, 
10¢, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
32, N. Y. Contemporary Britain, no 
date, free; Britain in Brief, no date, 
free; The Story of the British Common- 
wealth, no date, free; Introducing the 
Colonies, no date, Changing 
Africa, no date, free; British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Little Englanders,” by 
T. S. Galbraith, Current History, Dec. 
1954. “Britain Bounces Back to Good 


tree; 


American Issues: ‘““OUR HALF-OPEN 
DOOR” (p. 13) 


PANEL APPROACH 


The question of liberalizing our im- 
migration policy now will provoke a 
lively, cross-fire discussion in class. Sug- 
gest that a group of bright students 
read background materials on our im- 
migration policy. Then they can con- 
duct a panel discussion. For very re- 
cent information on immigration see 
pages 632-633 of the World Almanac 
(1955 edition). Be sure to bring the 
rest of the class in on the discussion. 


DISCUSSION APPROACH 


Motivation 

Call on students to give their reac- 
tions to the world refugee problem. 
Ask the class to opinions on 
whether or not they think the U.S. 
should open its immigration doors 
wider, to help solve the refugee prob- 
lem. 


voice 


Discussion Questions 


1. Some Congressmen believe that 
the U.S. should give preference to im- 
migrants from northern Europe. Can you 
explain the reasons for this attitude? 

2. What would you reply if someone 
said to you: “People from northern and 
western Europe make better U.S. citi- 
zens than people from southern Europe 
and Asia”? 

3. If the U.S. is known as a refuge 
for the persecuted and those driven 
from their homelands, how can we jus- 
tify our strict immigration laws today? 


TEACHERS 


Times,” by E. J. Hughes, Life, Dec. 13, 
1954. “Atlantic Report on Great Bri- 
tain,” Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1954. 
“Troubled Britain, and Confident Bri- 
tain,” by D. Middleton, N. Y. Times 
Magazine. July 4, 1954. 

FILMS: British Isles: Land and 
People, 10 minutes, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
How the British have built the country 
into a world center of shopping and 
trade. A Picture of Britain, 22 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette, Ave., Wil- 
mette, III: 

FILMSTRIPS: Land of Britain: Eng- 
land, 31 frames, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. We Visit England, 25 
frames, Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 
4lst Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


sale, 


4. Explain to the class, if necessary, 
the concept of the U.S. as a “melting 
pot.” Would you say that the U.S. is a 
melting pot today? Why or why not? 
In what ways have immigrants helped 
enrich the American way of life? 
(Bring in as many aspects of the immi- 
grants’ influence on the U.S. as pos- 
sible. Aspects which might be included 
are: immigrants and children of immi- 
grants who have become leaders in the 
fields of medicine, science, government, 
sports, the theatre; writers; influence in 
folk dancing and music; workers who 
have developed our mines, land, helped 
build railroads, etc.) 

Activities 

1. Ask the class to sound the opinion 
of their parents on the question of lib- 
eralizing our immigration laws. 

2. Assign students to get information 
on the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882; 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement with Japan, 
1907; and the McCarran-Walter Act. 
Have students outline this information 
on the board for class reference as will 
be necessary during the discussion on 
U.S. immigration policy. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 20 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 

I. Read the Chart: 1-1,280,000; 2- 
800,000; 3-1930s, 1940s; 4-375,000; 
5-240,000. 

II. Pro and Con: 1-pro; 2-con; 3-con; 
4-pro; 5-pro; 6-con. 

IV. Our Immigration Policy: 1-T, 2-O; 
3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 
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You'll be the envy of the crowd when you 
own a smart new Anscoflex IT 


Look around you at any party... 
outing ... or wherever your friends 
carry cameras and take pictures. 
You won't see a smarter-looking 
camera than the new Anscoflex II. 


And, when the results are in, you 
won't find a camera in its price range 
that takes better pictures. 


Just look at these easy-to-use, 
modecn features: 

e Big, brilliant “picture window” 
viewfinder lets you see the full picture, 


actual-size, before you shoot. 
e Flash-synchronized shutter. 


e Built-in close-up lens lets you move 
in as close as 314 feet from the 


subject for portraits. 


e Built-in yellow filter improves 
sky tones, captures cloud 
effects in landscape and beach scenes. 


e Double-element lens for sharper 
pictures. 
e Double exposure prevention. 


e Big film knob lets you advance 
the film the way you wind your watch, 


e Aluminum lens cover and view- 
finder hood open with a single motion, 


e Sturdy metal-clad body, 
beautifully color-styled in grey and 
silver with bright red accents. 





See the new Anscoflex II 
and its convenient accessories 
at your dealer's soon! 


Ansco Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


“From Research to Reality.” 
9 
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Special tips from 

COACH BOBBY DODD 
GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
WINNER OF 1955 COTTON BOWL GAME 


on 


“how to 
shape up 
for 
winning 
games” 


“The players who win games,” says Bobby Dodd who coached 
Georgia Tech to the 1955 Cotton Bowl Championship, “are 
those who can play at top speed. Put on the pressure from start 
to finish. Wear down and thus outplay even superior opponents. 


“To build this kind of winning stamina, I recommend the 
following eating habits: 


1. “Eat at least two hours before working out. Eat slowly. Don’t 
bolt your food down and rush out. 


2. “Eat three regular meals at regular times. 


3. “Avoid excess of starchy foods, sweets. They add pounds, 
not stamina. 


4. “Eat basic high-protein foods for breakfast—like meat, milk, 
eggs, and Quaker Oats. Protein gives you greater strength and 
staying power. (Oatmeal gives you more of this muscle-building 
protein than any other leading cereal.) 


5. “After practice or a game, go home and rest. Wait an hour 
before eating.” 


NOW — INSTANT OATMEAL 
WITH NEW QUICK 


QUAKER OATS 


Cooks creamy in 50-60 seconds 





Newsmakers : 


OF BASTOGNE 


McAULIFFE, 
Army in 


“OLD CROW” 
ANTHONY C 


commander of the U. S 


new 


Europe, knows how to use the right 


word at the right time 

General McAuliffe commanded an 
American paratroop division toward 
the end of World War II. In Decem- 
ber, 1944, the Germans launched 
their final attempt to throw back the 
U. S. troops who were about to in- 
vade Germany. Soon the General 
and his soldiers were surrounded in 
the Belgian town of Bastogne—“like 
the hole in a doughnut,” as one sol- 
dier put it. “Surrender or face 
total annihilation!” the Germans de- 
manded. They gave the Americans 
24 hours to think it over. General 
McAuliffe needed only 30 minutes to 
reply. It was one word: “Nuts!” 

Then the Americans held out for 
two weeks against great masses of 
German tanks and troops, until other 
American forces came to their relief. 

McAuliffe had waited a long time 
for a taste of combat. He was born 
in Washington, D. C., and attended 
Eastern High in that city. He was 
graduated from West Point in 1918 
just ten days before the end of 
World War I. 

Germany, Japan, and Italy de- 
lared war on the U. S. in 1941. 
McAuliffe (then a major) was help- 
ing to design new weapons for the 


United Press 
McAuliffe had the one star of brigadier 
general during Bastogne siege in 1944. 


photo 
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U. S. Army, such as the bazooka and 
the armored car. He was so anxious 
to get into the fighting that he 
pleaded with his commanding officer 
to transfer him to a parachute unit 
which was training to invade Europe. 

Three months before the allied in- 
vasion of France began in June, 
1944, McAuliffe broke his back in a 
practice jump. It certainly looked as 
if the “Old Crow,” as he was called, 
wouldn’t do any fighting. But the 
tough little paratrooper recovered in 
time for the first assault. 

General McAuliffe, now 56, knows 
as much as any one man about the 
many different operations of a mod- 
ern army. After graduation from 
West Point he served with the field 
artillery. He spent a year at the 
Army War College in Washington. 
He has worked on the development 
of new weapons. He took part in the 
early atomic bomb tests on Bikini 
atoll in the Pacific. He has com- 
manded occupation troops in Japan. 
He was chief of the Army Chemical 
Corps. President Eisenhower recent- 
ly nominated Lieut. General Mc- 
Auliffe to the rank of full general. 
The nomination is now before the 
Senate, 


ED SHOWED ‘EM 


“IF A MAN wants something long 
and hard enough,” says Ed Furgol, 
“he can attain it.” 

Ed should know. The tall, lanky 
golfer, whose withered left arm is 
ten inches shorter than the right one, 
is the U. S. Open Golf champ. 

When Ed was 11, he fell off the 
monkey bars in a school playground 
and landed on his left arm. The im- 
pact of the fall crushed the arm and 
splintered the bones right through 
the skin. Two operations failed to 
restore normal growth 

Soon after the accident young Ed 
became the butt of thoughtless 
jokes. “All the boys started calling 
me ‘Crooked Arm,” he _ recalls. 
“They made fun of my efforts to 
take part in sports.” 

As a résult, the sensitive boy be- 
gan practicing golf—in secret. He 
squeezed coins and squash balls in 


w ide World photo 
Ed Furgol sharpens his putting game. 
He is current U. S. open golf champ. 


his left hand to give it strength. 
“Some day I'll show them,” he vowed. 

Ed grew up in a small mill town 
outside Utica, N. Y. He left school 
at 16 to become a metal polisher, but 
soon gave that up for golf. For the 
next 15 years Ed played in hundreds 
of tournaments, but hardly ever won 
any big ones. 

Last year when he qualified for 
the Open—the country’s top golf 
tourney—it looked like his last 
chance, as he says, “to be some- 
body.” He was 37. Few athletes im- 
prove at that age. 

Ed studied every creek, wood, and 
fairway of the Springfield, N. J., 
course. He was leading on the next- 
to-last hole, but his next drive 
hooked into the woods. It looked like 
the end of his chances. 

Then Ed took a gamble. He de- 
cided to approach the last hole by 
using a fairway leading to a different 
hole. While the crowd cheered, Ed 
“was so absorbed that a bomb could 
have gone off and I'd never have 
noticed.” 

After he had won, Furgol’s first 
thought was to thank those who had 
helped him. He wrote out a $1,000 
check to his caddie. 

Last month Ed received a trophy 
awarded annually by the Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled for 
“outstanding contributions to the dis- 
abled and their problems.” Ed was 
the first sports figure to receive it. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Clogging of refugee 
“pipeline” may be issue for Congress; (p. 13). WORLD 
NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—SEATO goes into oper- 
ation; rearmament treaties pass lower house of West 
German parliament; Faure is France’s 2lst postwar 
premier; conservatives win Japan election; Nixon wants 
more speed in building Inter-American Highway; Con- 
gress votes itself 50 per cent pay raise; Reds pocketed 
gifts for “civil rights”; Air Force marks 45th anniversary 
of first flight; Rotary, Kiwanis mark birthdays; Maureen 
“Little Mo” Connolly quits big-time tennis; teens make 
ski, swim teams; “electronic brain” re-discovers Jupiter's 
eighth moon. 


HIS WEIGHT IN PLATINUM: The Aga Khan, 
religious leader of 5,000,000 Ismaili Moslems in Asia 
and Africa, receives a big birthday present every year 
from his followers. He sits on one side of a scale. Faith- 
ful Moslems pile the other side high with precious 
metals and stones until the weight equals that of the 
Aga Khan. This year the 77-year-old spiritual leader 
was too ill to take part in the “weighing in.” But his fol- 
lowers gave him a check for $840,000—the estimated 
value of his weight (about 215 pounds) in platinum. The 
Aga Khan, one of the world’s wealthiest men, immedi- 
ately turned the gift o®er to the “Platinum Jubilee Trust.” 
This fund will pay for a housing project for Ismaili 
Moslems living in East African territories ruled by 
Great Britain. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Frederick P. Greenleaf, 
17, of Allentown, Penna., winner of the annual $2,800 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship. Greenleaf 
received the award for his method of separating metals 
by distillation. He was chosen after a nation-wide 
“science talent search” among high school seniors. 


SNOW SNAGS SNOW: In heavy storms last week 
in the West, snowplows had to free a truck stalled by 
snowdrifts in Nevada. The truck’s cargo: three tons of 
artificial snow on its way to Sun Valley, Idaho, for use 
of a movie company “on location.” 


RED CROSS APPEAL: Red Cross volunteers are 
knocking on doors in every U.S. community this month. 
The Red Cross hopes Americans will contribute 
$85,000,000 to the organization’s annual fund campaign. 
Most of the money will be used to provide Red Cross 
services for members of the armed forces and to keep 
the Red Cross blood program in operation. In opening 
the campaign, President Eisenhower said: “By the end 
-of March I hope I can call every single American my 
fellow member of the Red Cross.” 


SPEED (UPWARD AND SIDEWAYS): On Jan. 
26, a Navy FJ3 Fury jet zoomed 10,000 feet into the air 
in 83 seconds. This broke a record set nine years ago. 
Seventeen days later, a Navy FSH-1N Demon made the 
10,000 foot climb in 71 seconds. Eleven days after that, 
the Navy's F4D Skyray shot the same distance into the 
air in 56 seconds. On February 25, a B-47 jet bomber 
raced across the U.S. in three hours, 19 minutes, and 35 
seconds. This was the shortest time ever required to 
cross the U.S. from ocean to ocean. The B-47 didn’t 
quite match the 465 mile an hour speed set by a Navy 
F-9F Cougar on a longer cross-country flight last April. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

NEW HOPE FOR JAILED FLYERS? Chou En-lai 
Red China’s premier, is ready for talks with the U.S. 
on imprisoned American airmen. So Burma’s Premier 
U Nu told U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
last week. In 1953, shortly after the fighting ended in 
the Korean War, a U.S. bomber was shot down in North 
Korea. Accused by the Reds of being spies, the 11 crew- 
men were not freed when Korean War prisoners were 
exchanged, but are in jail in Red China (WW, Dec 
8, 1954, p. 6). A U.N. mission to Red China failed to 
arrange their release. See next week's issue for story 
on the Korean War prisoner situation. 


ENDQUOTE: Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: “Let’s have done with 
the notion that all wisdom resides in persons over 
21 years of age.” 





Adapted from Newsweek may 





BOLIVIA’S ““SEACOAST”’ 


e LANDLOCKED BOLIVIA _ finally 
has an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean. A 
423-mile railway has been opened from 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, to Corumba in 
Brazil. It links with a railroad to Santos, 
the port for Brazil's big city of Sao 
Paulo. The new route is part of a 2,300- 
mile road-and-railroad line from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific (see map). It’s the only 
transportation system that crosses South 
America through Bolivian territory. The 
new line will make it easier for Bolivia 
to export her minerals and farm prod- 
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ucts and to import goods from abroad. 








SEATO Mutual Defense 


A working organization was set 
up in Southeast Asia to preserve 
peace in that area. 

The eight countries that signed 
the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense treaty (SEATO) in Manila last 
September (see WW, Sept. 29, 1954, 
p. 6), recently held their first organi- 
zational conference. 

The conference was held in Bang- 
kok, capital of Thailand, and lasted 
three days—from February 23 to 
February 26. The participating coun- 
tries are the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, and Thailand. 

The treaty provides for a one-for- 
all, all-for-one mutual defense in 
case of attack. The key clause in 
the treaty states: 

“Each party recognizes that ag- 
gression by means of armed attack in 
the treaty area...wouid endanger 
its own peace and safety and agrees 
that it will in that event act to meet 
the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes.” 

The major accomplishments of the 
conference were: 

(a) Selection of Bangkok as head- 
quarters of the organization; 

(b) Setting up of a Secretariat, com- 
posed of the seven ambassadors to 
Thailand of the member countries 
(other than Thailand); 

(c) Creation of a military commit- 
tee, to meet periodically to discuss 
defense plans; and 

(d) Organization of two advisory 
bodies of experts. One will study 
ways to improve economic condi- 
tions in Southeast Asia. The other 
will consider means for combatting 
Communist infiltration. 


German Rearmament 


A major obstacle to the rearma- 
ment of Germany has been cleared. 


After a prolonged and stormy de- 
bate, the German Bundestag (lower 
house of Parliament) has finally 
acted. It recently stamped its “O.K.” 
on a series of treaties that will en- 
able West Germany to rearm within 
the framework of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 


The treaties voted on provide for: 

(a) Granting almost complete inde- 
pendence to West Germany by the 
Western Allies. The chief exception 
is that the Western Allies retain the 
right to continue to keep their troops 
on West German territory. 

(b) Admitting a rearmed West 
Germany to NATO and the Western 
European Union. (The WEU has the 
power to set “ceilings” on the armed 
forces and armaments contributed 
by its members to NATO. Under the 
WEU “ceilings,” West Germany will 
be allowed to organize a 12-division, 
500,000-man army.) 

(c) “Europeanization” of the Saar. 
This rich coal and steel area will be 
under international control politi- 
cally, but remains tied to France 
economically. See article on the Saar 
(WW, Nov. 17, 1954, p. 12), in the 
unit on France. 

The treaties still have to be ap- 
proved by the Bundesrat (the upper 
house of Parliament). But no “hitch” 
is anticipated there. 


Faure Is French Premier 


France has a new premier and 
cabinet. It is the twenty-first govern- 
ment since the end of World War Il. 

The new premier is Edgar Faure, 
46. He was the foreign minister 
in the. cabinet of Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France, whose government 
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was overthrown on February 5. 

For nineteen days last month 
France was an “orphaned” nation— 
a nation without a “government.” 
All the affairs of state were carried 
on, of course, by the civil service, 
under the supervision of Mendes- 


France. But no major decisions 
could be made regarding policy. 

Premier Faure is pledged to press 
for ratification of the West German 
rearmament treaties (see story 
above) by the Council of the Repub- 
lic, the upper house of the French 
Parliament. The National Assembly 
(the lower house) has already ap- 
proved the treaties. 


Japan Holds an Election 


Japan went to the polls on Febru- 
ary 27 for the sixth time since the 
end of World War Il. 

It was a free, democratic, and or- 
derly election. Fully 77 per cent of 
the 49,000,000 eligible voters cast 
their ballots—@ record high. Women 
voters outnumbered the men by 
about 2,000,000. 

At stake were the 467 seats in the 
lower house of the Diet (parliament). 
More than a thousand candidates 
competed. The newly elected depu- 
ties will choose a premier who will 
form a new government. 

The verdict of the people was a 
swing to the right. The two conserva- 
tive parties (Democrats and Liberals) 
held an almost three-to-one edge 
over their Socialist opponents. 

Premier Ichiro Hatoyama’s Demo- 
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cratic party appeared certain to re- 
main in power. The party is pledged 
to support the West in the cold war. 
At the same time it wants to estab- 
lish “normal” trade relations with So- 
viet Russia and Communist China. 

The other pro-Western party, the 
Liberals, came out second. This party 
had been in control of the govern- 
ment from the end of the war in 
1945 until a few months ago. 


Good-Will Ambassador 


On a four-week, 7,500-mile tour 
of Latin America, Vice-President 
Richard Nixon asked speedy comple- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway. 

The Inter-American Highway con- 
nects North and South America. It is 
part of the projected Pan-American 
Highway, which will go all the way 
to Buenos Aires in Argentina. Work 
on the 3,349-mile Inter-American 
section, between the Mexican border 
and Panama Canal, began in 1933. 

In some areas little work has been 
accomplished. Stretches in Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, and Panama (to- 
taling about 180 miles) still become 
mud holes during the rainy season. 
Some jungle areas of Panama 
haven't even been surveyed yet. 

The project is financed largely by 
the United States—either by direct 
grants or through loans to the coun- 
tries concerned. The U.S. has al- 
ready spent more than $50,000,000 
on the road. 

Vice-President Nixon estimated 
that at the present rate of progress it 
would take between 15 and 25 years 
to finish the highway. He said he 
would urge President Eisenhower to 
get behind the project so that it 
could be completed in four years. 
About $93,000,000 more is needed. 

Nixon declared that the project 
would help to raise the standard 
of living in the area. The highway 
would open up large areas previ- 
ously inaccessible. It would also aid 
the Central American nations politi- 
cally. Many past misunderstandings 
have arisen partly because of poor 
communications. 

Elsewhere on his tour the Vice- 
President, who was accompanied by 
\irs. Nixon: 
>Attempted to smooth over differ- 
ences between President Somoza 
of Nicaragua and President Figueres 
of Costa Rica. Warfare recently 
broke out along the border between 
the two countries. 





METRIC TIME SYSTEM—Noble Stiboldt, a Chicago, Ill., attorney, proposes new 
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system of telling time—100 seconds, called beats, would equal a minute, which 
would be called a milliday; there would be 100 millidays to an hour, to be 
called a deciday, with 10 decidays to the day, or our present 24 hours. He 
also suggests that when the sun is in its zenith over center of the U.S., near 


Kearney, Neb., 


>Conferred with Cuban strong man 
Fulgencio Batista on methods of 
controlling communism. Batista was 
inaugurated for a four-year term as 
President of Cuba on February 24. 
>Praised the, U.S. Information 
Agency as “essential” to the effective 
distribution of news about the U.S. 
Last year, Senator Joseph McCarthy 
(Rep., Wisc.) had charged the agency 
distributed pro-Communist books. 
PWorked the lock levers while in- 
specting the Panama Canal. 

PGot stuck for ten minutes in an 
elevator in Mexico City. 

Landed at Harry S. Truman Field 
in Charlotte Amalie to -begin his 
visit in the Virgin Islands. 
Addressed a joint session of Puerto 
Rico’s Legislative Assembly. 


Down the Red Drain 


New York State investigators found 
that millions of dollars, donated to 
support civil rights, was actually 
spent for Communist subversion. 


During the 1940's, Americans con- 
tributed large sums of money to sup- 
port organizations that claimed to 
have worthy aims. The contributors 
included non-Communists and even 
many anti-Communists. Public-spir- 
ited Americans gave generously to 
such organizations as the Civil Rights 
Congress, the American Committee 
for the Foreign Born, and the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Many of these organizations later 


it should be five decidays metric time all 


over the country. 


turned up on the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations 
that supported Communist aims. 
Since no one bothered to check up on 
the organizations, little was known 
about how the money was actually 
used. Recently a New Yorx State 
legislative committee began looking 
into the matter. It heard the follow- 
ing testimony: 

That the Civil Rights Congress, 
which raised more than $1,000,000 
through rallies and donations, spent 
most of its funds for Communist 
causes. Of some $300,000 collected 
for the defense of the “Trenton Six,” 
less than $6,000 had actually been 
used on the case. (The “Trenton Six” 
were six New Jersey Negroes ac- 
cused of murdering a shopkeeper in 
1948. Five were later cleared through 
the efforts of non-Communist lead- 
ers.) Much of the money was alleged 
to have been spent for the defense 
of the top eleven Communists in the 
U.S., who were convicted of conspir 
ing to overthrow the Government. 
>That the American Committee for 
the Foreign Born, using the names 
of such prominent Americans (often 
without their authorization) as former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
the late Wendell Willkie (Republican 
Presidential nominee in 1944) as 
sponsors, raised over $1,000,000. The 
money was spent on Communists 


>That the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee collected $1,500,000 to 





aid refugees from the Spanish Civil 
War. It used less than 10 per cent of 
the money for that purpose. 

Officials of the three organizations 
refused under oath to state whether 
or not they were Communists. They 
pleaded possible self-incrimination 
under the Fifth Amendment, when 
asked to testify about their financial 
expenditures and show their records. 

The New York State committee 
recommended that laws be passed to 
prevent such financial dealings in 
the future. This would be done by 
strengthening existing laws and by 
compelling the organizations to re- 
veal their financial records. 


Air Force Anniversary 


The Air Force celebrated its forty- 
fifth anniversary this week. 

On a cold December day in 1909, 
a slim, 2l-year-old Army lieutenant 
got his orders: “Take plenty of spare 
parts and teach yourself to fly.” 

On Feb. 7, 1910, Lt. Benjamin D. 
Foulois showed up at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. He had been given 
54 minutes of flight instruction by 
Wilbur Wright and had spent 128 
minutes aloft as an observer 

Less than a month later, Lt. Foulois 
successfully flew his wood-and-wire 
one-cylinder plane while thousands 
of spectators looked on. With that 
flight U.S. air power was born 

The first budget of the fledgling 
Air Force was $150. Today, the Air 
Force has about 21,000 planes and a 
budget of about $28,000,000,000 

Lt. Foulois went on to become 
chief of the Air Service in World 
War I and to serve as chief of staff of 
the Army Air Corps for four years in 
the early 1930s. He retired in 1935. 

On March 2, the Air Force marked 
the anniversary of the first flight with 
a giant barbecue at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. Maj. General Benjamin D. 
Foulois was on hand for the unveil- 
ing of a marker at the cow pasture 
where he had made his first flight. 
>Other Anniversaries: Rotary Inter- 
national, worldwide service organiza- 
tion of professional and business 
men, observed its golden anniversary 
by awarding 109 fellowships to stu- 
dents throughout the world. Rotary 
has 400,000 members in 89 countries 

A similar organization, Kiwanis In- 
ternational, celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary. Kiwanis has 233,000 mem- 
bers in 4,000 clubs in the US.., 
Canada, and U.S. possessions 


In Brief 


Bigger Pay Check. Congress has 
granted itself a pay raise—the first since 
1946. A bill passed by both Houses 
raises Congressional pay from $15,000 
to $22,500 a year. The bill also raises 
the pay for Federal judges. 


Sports Shorts, Little Maureen Con- 
nolly, 20, the world’s No. 1 woman ten- 
nis player, announced her retirement 
from big-time tennis. The leg she broke 
last year while horseback riding has 
been slow to heal. Said Maureen: “I just 
don’t enjoy tennis any more.” In June 
she plans to marry Olympic horseback 
rider Norman Brinker. 
>The U.S. will compete in the winter 
Olympics in Italy next year with its 
youngest ski-jumping team in history. 
Included on the six-man first team are 
Rudy Maki, 19-year-old national title- 
holder from Ishpeming, Mich.; Dick 
Rahoi, 19, of Iron Mountain, Mich.; and 
Ragnar Ulland, 17, of Seattle, Wash. 
PIn Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 14-year-old 
Wanda Werner, of Bethesda, Md., set 
a new American swimming record in 
tryouts for the Pan-American meet tc 
be held later this month in Mexico City. 
The ninth-grade student broke the old 
record by swimming the 220-yard free 
style event in 2 minutes 29.5 seconds. 


Moon Refound. For the first time 
since 1941, the eighth moon of Jupiter 
(one of 12 circling the solar system’s 
largest planet) has been located. It was 
found by the giant 100-inch telescope 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory in 
California. Credit for the achievement 
goes largely to Univac, the electronic 
computer. The moon hadn't strayed 
from its orbit or disappeared, but com- 
plicated computations are necessary to 
predict its wobbly path. These hadn’t 
been figured out since 1941. 

All the equations and figures were 
fed into Univac. In 20 minutes the 
electronic computer came up with an 
answer that would have taken human 
minds at least 40 days. The telescope 
found Jupiter VIII at almost the 





Univac had designated. 

Unlike most of the rest of the uni- 
verse (which moves counter-clockwise ) 
Jupiter VIII moves clockwise. 


exact spot 


Skating Asylum, Czech skater 
Miroslava Nachodska finished 18th (in 
a field of 22) in the world’s amateur 
figure skating championships at Vienna, 
Austria. Still she managed to make the 
front pages in the American press. The 
pretty 22-year-old Czech eluded her 
supervisor to slip through the Iron Cur- 
tain. She asked U.S. authorities for 
political asylum. She confirmed that 
“amateurs” in Communist countries 
were not amateurs at all. They were 
paid salaries on the basis of their per- 
formances—in her case about $200 a 
month. She said she had everything 
she wanted in her home country except 
“freedom. I felt like a bird in a cage.” 


Stories in a Sentence 


>The largest annual population in- 
crease in U.S. history—2,823,000 in 
1954—raised the total U.S. population 
to an estimated 163,930,000. 


>The youngest French mayor, 23-year- 
old Miss Marinette Roman, was inau- 
gurated in the farming community of 
Chalancon, France. 

PAs the result of new studies, Columbia 
University scientists believe the uni- 
verse to be 4,800,000,000 years old— 
plus or minus a few hundred million. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Edgar Faure (b) 
{chiro Hatoyama (c) Benjamin Foulois. 
2. France selected a new (a) presi- 
dent (b) premier (c) governor-general. 
3. Vice-President Nixon is completing 
a good-will trip through 
He urged completion of the ———— 
section of the Pan-American Highway 
which runs from — 
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Robot Collects Tolls 


This motorist is making his payment 
to the automatic toll collector installed 
on New Jersey's new Garden State 
Parkway, a superhighway. 

If a motorist tried to evade the toll 
payment, the box gadget above the 
sign would snap a photograph of the 
motorist’s license plate as he drove off. 
Instead of a toll he would have to pay 
a fine to the state police. 

A driver who tried to shortchange the 
robot by tossing in 20 cents instead of 
a quarter would get the same treat 
ment as if he had paid nothing. 











We Were 
Refugees 


Our century is sometimes called “The Century of the Common 
Man.” It might also be called ‘The Century of the Homeless Man.” 
Since 1900, at least 30,000,000 people have been driven from 


their homelands by war and other causes (see next page). They 


have become refugees. 


What's it like to be a refugee? Here are the stories of two teen- 
agers who have been through that experience. Nakchung Paik, 
who lives in South Korea, is 17. Sai Sang Toom is from Taunggyi 
in east-central Burma. His people are the Shans, a widely scattered 
Southeast Asia group related to the people of Thailand. He is 16 
years old. Both of these teen-agers are in the U.S. attending the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. 


By NAKCHUNG PAIK 


Y family was once quite well-to- 

do. The wars that wrecked my 
country, Korea, brought us many 
tragedies. 

Late in World War II American 
planes were bombing the Japanese 
in the southern part of Korea. So 
my family moved farther north in 
hope of finding a safer place. Instead, 
we found ourselves in the part of 
Korea occupied by the Russians. We 
determined to escape. With some of 
our relatives we hired a small boat 
and sailed south along the coast. The 
trip took four miserable days. The 
engine quit and we had to use sails. 
One night a searchlight from the 
shore caught us in its beam and we 
had to go far out to sea for safety. 
We were all seasick. 

At last we reached Seoul, in South 
Korea, and were reunited with my 
father. But in 1950 the North Korean 
Communists crossed the border and 

aptured Seoul. A few days later the 

Communist policemen came to our 
home and told Father they wanted 
. “brief talk” with him. We have 
never seen him since. We were ac- 
used of being “capitalistic land- 
lords.” 

The next day we were ordered out 
of our home and all our property 
was taken away from us. We loaded 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 23. 


some rice and household things on 
carts and started off for Duckso, 
eight miles away. The way was one 
of misery and sorrow. Refugees 
crowded the roads. That night we 
spread mats by the roadside to sleep. 
Luckily it didn’t rain. The next day 
we came to Duckso and rented a 
part of a little mud-walled house. 
There we lived, with 15 of our rela- 
tives, in two rooms. Wé used dif- 
ferent names so that the Communists 
wouldn't know we were the “capi- 
talistic landlords” from Seoul. 

We were always hungry. We had 
been used to three meals a day, but 
now we got only two. My mother 
would go into the country, buy rice 
from the farmers, and walk into 
Seoul to sell it. This was so exhaust- 
ing that she had to give it up. Then 
we sold some of our things to get 
food. For sleeping, we laid mats on 
the dirt floor, and we cooked out- 
doors. 

Finally the United Nations drove 
the Communists out of South Korea. 
Joyously we went back to Seoul— 
not to our old home, but to the old 
building where Father used to have 
his office and a bookstore. 

A bomb or shell had blown off 
part of the back, so that the build- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Nakchung (left) and Sai in national costume. 


By SAI SANG TOOM 


WAS only seven at the time war 

interrupted my life. I was study 
ing in a Buddhist convent when the 
Japanese occupied parts of Burma 
during World War II. My father had 
been an official under the British 
who ruled Burma at that time. When 
we heard that the Japanese wer 
coming toward our village our fam 
ily did not dare remain. 

With other people from the vil 
lage we fled into the deep forests 
not far away. We found a cave and 
hid there, covering the opening with 
bamboo. Whenever Japanese planes 
came over, we children had to stay 
in the cave. We lived on whatever 
game we could kill and on the fruits 
of the forest. There was a cucumber 
field near the edge of the forest. The 
owner had gone away in fear of the 
Japanese, so we helped ourselves to 
his cucumbers and other vegetables 

Several times the Japanese came 
so close we had to move to another 
place in the jungle. Sometimes we 
found natural caves and sometimes 
we had to dig caves. 

Naturally I don’t remember too 
much about all this, for I was ver) 
young. But my parents have often 
told me about it. Although we risked 
our lives many times, we were grate 
ful to escape the worse fate of many 
others who were killed or crippled 

After a few months we learned 
that it was safe to go back to ow 
village. My father later worked fo: 
the Japanese and sent us to a Jap 
anese school. Then peace came at 
last—and I sent to school in 
India. 


was 












BOUNDARY CHANGES 


millions to flee 


forced 


The Moslem boys and girls crowding into this jeep 
(above) took part in one of history’s greatest migrations. 

The migration began in 1947. Britain freed India 
that year, and two new nations were created—India 
and Pakistan (WW, Feb. 2 unit). Each country’s popu- 
lation included both Moslems and Hindus. 

Riots broke out between these religious groups in 
both new lands. In India, where most of the people 


are Hindus, many Moslems were killed. In Pakistan, 
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where most of the people are Moslems, many Hindus 
lost their lives. 

The young people above were among six million Mos- 
lems who fled from India to Pakistan. About seven 
million Hindus left Pakistan for India. 

Many boundary changes occurred just before and 
just after World War II. When Adolf Hitler, Germany’s 
dictator. annexed Austria, thousands of Austrians left. 
He seized part of Czeckoslovakia—and thousands fled. 

Russia seized the small independent nations of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Many of the people left 
their homelands. 

People who lose their homes through boundary 
changes usually try to start life anew in places where 
their religious or political views are popular. 





has left many millions homeless 


No, this doesn’t hurt! 

The Chinese boy in the photo at right is just being 
dusted with DDT to protect his health. He—and other 
Chinese pictured on the front cover—are the world’s 
newest refugees from war 

They lived on the Tachen Islands. These islands 
were held by the Nationalists (the anti-Communist 
Chinese ). The Communists, who control China’s main- 
land, threatened to invade the Tachens. Last month 
U. S. and Chinese Nationalist ships picked up practi- 
cally the whole population of the Tachens and took 
these refugees to Formosa. 

China has had more war refugees than any other 
land. Japan invaded China in the 1930s, and 50,000,000 
Chinese fled from their homes to escape Japanese rule. 
When Chinese Communists took over the mainland in 
1950, another six or seven million Chinese escaped, 
many of them to Formosa. 

About 11 million Europeans left their homes during 
World War II. Most of them later returned. The Arab- 
Israel War of 1948-1949 drove nearly a million Arabs 
from Palestine to nearby Arab countries. 

Many of the nations of the world have tried to help 
war refugees. The International Refugee Organization 








Wide World 


an agency of the U.N., found new homes for more 
than a million of them. The U. S. opened its doors to 
about 340,000 people left homeless by World War II, 
under the Displaced Persons Act (see page 13). But 
many still live in tents or barracks—waiting the chance 
to start a new life. 

















DICTATORSHIP 


drove many into exile 


At the risk of their lives, these Germans are escap- 
ing from dictatorship. 

Their homes were in East Germany, which has been 
ruled by the Communists since 1945. A hidden photog- 
rapher snapped this picture as they sneaked across the 
border into democratic West Germany. 

Communism has been driving people from their 
homes for 38 years. The Communists first gained power 
in Russia in 1917. Soon after that, a million Russians 
who opposed communism crossed the borders into 
other lands. They became the first of the endléss stream 
of refugees from modern dictatorships. 

In the 1930s, another dictatorship drove many Euro- 
peans from their homes. This was the Nazi government 
of Adolf Hitler, in Germany. More than 400,000 Jews 
left Germany and German-occupied territory before 
World War II. Hitler also forced many of his political 
opponents to flee to avoid jail—or death. 

After the fall of Hitler in 1945, communism again 
became the chief “maker of refugees.” Five countries 
have been sliced in two by the Communists: Germany, 
Austria, Korea, Viet Nam, and China. Millions of anti- 
Communists have fled from the Communist-ruled parts 
of those countries in search of freedom. 

The U. S. has already welcomed many refugees from 
communism. In 1953 Congress passed a law to admit 
many thousands more—but so far the law seems to be 
snarled in red tape (see page 13). For a long time, about 
15,000 refugees from communism were crossing the 
border into West Germany each month. (The average 
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now is down to 1,000 or so a month.) The U. S. and 
West Germany are trying to help these refugees get a 
new start in the free world. Several million anti 
Communists have poured into free South Korea and the 
free southern half of Viet Nam. 

As thousands and thousands keep fleeing toward 
freedom, new problems arise. Democratic lands haven't 
been able to find jobs and homes for all. Should we en 
courage the refugees to keep coming? They may face 
years of living in dreary camps. Will this cause them to 
turn against the free world? 





HUNGER 


makes many seek new homes 


The young Europeans at right have come to the U. S. 
from their crowded homelands to begin a new life in 
the New World. 

Experts say that at least 5,000,000 Europeans should 
emigrate each year for the next ten years. Europe al- 
ready has more people than it can feed. That surplus 
is increasing by about 5,000,000 people a year. These 
“extra” people have no chance of making a decent living 
in their own lands. 

The Council of Europe, an organization working to 
unite Europe, says the overcrowding is greatest in these 
four countries: 

In the Netherlands, every job is filled and practi- 
cally every usable foot of land is cultivated. About 50,- 
000 youngsters reaching working age this year will find 
no jobs. Unless they emigrate, they may be unem- 
ployed for years. 

In Germany, about 200,000 members of farm fami- 
lies have no land to work on—and no prospects of land 
in the future. Their best hope is to emigrate. 

In Italy about 3,000,000 young Italians will join the 
ranks of the unemployed in the next ten years—unless 
they find homes in other lands. 
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In Greece, about 350,000 people should emigrate by 
1965. 

Experts say Europe's 5,000,000 “surplus people” could 
help develop Australia, Canada, parts of Latin America 
and Africa. But most Europeans refuse to leave their 
native lands. 


















School for Exiles 


By PATRICIA LAUBER 


ICHARD is a who 
“mailed” himself to freedom. 

Until a few months ago, Richard 
lived in a country run by Commu- 
nists. One day he built himself a 
wooden crate and climbed into it. A 
friend nailed the top onto the big 
box and carted it to a nearby sea- 
port. There the crate was put aboard 
a ship from a country of the free 
world. Richard didn’t come out of 
his crate until the ship was far at 


teen-ager 


sea. 
Although this teen-ager calls him 
self “Richard” now, that isn’t his real 


name. He hasn’t used his real name 
since his escape. His parents still 
live in his Red-ruled homeland. ind 


he’s afraid they might be punished 
if the Communists ever learn about 
his trick. 

Today Richard is one of the 200 
students at the College of Free Eu- 
rope, Strasbourg, France. This is a 
school set up especially for refugees 
from Communist-run _ countries. 
Many of the students are on the po- 
lice “wanted” lists in their home- 
lands. But they live comfortably in 
a big chateau and attend classes at 
the University of Strasbourg. They 
are supported by dollars contributed 
by U. S. citizens. 

Many students at this unusual col- 
lege made dramatic escapes from 
their native lands: 





Free Europe Committee, Ine. 
Students pitch in to help build a new dormitory for the College of Free 
Europe Young refugees from communism make up the college’s student body. 








e Premsyl dug his way to free- 
dom—out of a Czech uranium mine. 

e After his father had been shot, 
Boris draped himself over the axle 
of a train and rode out of Bulgaria. 

e Marie spent 16 hours up to her 
waist in icy swamp water before she 
reached freedom. 

Unfortunately, escape into free- 
dom doesn’t mean that the refugees 
live happily ever after. They arrive 
in free countries without passports 
or money. Some are shunted into 
refugee camps. Others live on hand- 
outs or on odd jobs. 

One of the organizations set up to 
help such refugees is the National 
Committee for a Free Europe. It has 
headquarters in New York City. The 
Committee decided to help at least 
some young refugees to complete 
their education. That’s why it set up 
the College of Free Europe. 


A STRANGE COLLEGE 

The “college” is actually a place 
to live. It houses the 200 lucky stu- 
dents chosen from the thousands 
who apply. 

Visit the college in spring, and 
you might almost think you were in 
a U. S. dormitory. The chateau 
lounge is furnished with deep leath- 
er-covered chairs. Newspapers are 
strewn about. The radio is tuned in 
on a U. S. jazz program. Students 
play chess or checkers, read, or chat. 
They even dress like U. S. students 

Life at the College of Free Eu- 
rope looks like pleasant student life 
anywhere. Everyone has a scholar- 
ship. Housing is comfortable, the 
food excellent, and both are free 
Each student gets a clothing allow 
ance and pocket money. Seems pret- 
ty soft? But remember that they 
have nothing in the world except 
what the college gives them. 

The courses at the college are no 
snap. Foreign students are expected 
to keep up with French students at 
the University. Many of the students 
are taking extra courses in French. 
They also take courses dealing with 
their own countries. 

It’s a heavy load. But carrying it 
isn’t so hard for these students as 
getting accustomed to a quiet, peace- 
ful life. 

“You should see them when they 
first arrive,” says a member of the 
administration. “They're beaten, lost, 
ragged, afraid. They wonder what 
the catch is—why anybody should 
(Continued on page 19) 








IMMIGRATION: 


Our 
Half-Open 


Door 


Wwmts holding up the flow of 
refugees to the U. S.? (See 
cartoon. ) 

Eighteen months ago Congress 
passed the Refugee Relief Act. Its 
aim was to admit thousands of ref- 
ugees from communism to the U. S. 
So far, only 43 have found new 
homes here. And the law is sched- 
uled to die December 31, 1956. 

Critics say the law makes it too 
hard for refugees to qualify for ad- 
mission. For example, each refugee 
must produce documents which 
show just what he’s been doing for 
the previous two years. Men escap- 
ing across the borders of Communist 
lands seldom bring such papers with 
them! 

Many Congressmen now favor 
easing the rules so thousands of 
other refugees can enter before the 
law dies. 

During the current session of Con- 
gress, the spotlight will focus on the 
Refugee Relief Act and our entire 
immigration policy. That policy has 
changed considerably since our early 
days as a nation. 

THE WIDE-OPEN DOOR: For 
about a century and a half, nearly 
anybody who could get to the U. S. 
could come in and make himself at 
home. Farmers were needed to open 
new lands in the west. Laborers were 
needed to build railroads. Growing 
factories needed new workers. 

The peak of immigration was be- 
tween 1905 and 1914. About nine 
million immigrants entered the U. S. 
in those years. 

THE HALF-OPEN DOOR: Be- 
ginning in 1882, the U. S. began bar- 
ring undesirable immigrants—such 
as criminals and people with certain 
diseases. But only a few were turned 
away—until 1921. 
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Why are so few refugees 
coming through Uncle 
Sam‘s ‘pipeline’? Con- 
gress hopes 209,000 ref- 
ugees will pour into the 
U. S. before the Refugee 
Relief Act dies next year. 


In 1921 the U. S. was in a business 
depression. Many jobless people 
claimed that immigrants had taken 
their jobs. Congress feared that mil- 
lions of Europeans would leave the 
war-torn continent and ask admis- 
sion to the U. S. 

So Congress partly closed the 
American “open door.” Congress 
decided that not more than 150,000 
immigrants a year should be admit- 
ted to the U. S. from the eastern 
hemisphere. A limit (called a “quota”) 
was also placed on the number of 
immigrants from each country in 
that region. (Most Asian countries 
were not allowed any quota at all.) 

This is the way Congress decided 
on the quota for each country: 

From the 1920 census, Congress 
figured out as closely as possible the 
homelands of Americans and their 
ancestors. It was calculated, that 
about 40 per cent were of British 
descent, 20 per cent of German 
descent, and 10 per cent of Irish 
descent. There were lower percent- 
ages from many other nations. 

These percentages were used in 
setting quotas for immigration. For 
example, about 40 per cent of the 
150,000 immigrants each year could 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


be people from Great Britain, etc. 

No quota limits were set on immi- 
gration from western hemisphere 
countries. 

In 1952 our immigration laws were 
rewritten in the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The act made few changes, but 
did give small quotas to Asian coun 
tries that had no quotas before. 

President Truman vetoed the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. Congress. passed 
it over his veto. 

Those who favor the quota system 
say it preserves the traditional mix- 
ture of nationalities in the U. S. They 
also say that northern Europeans 
adjust more quickly to life in the 
U. S. than people from the countries 
with low quotas. 

Many Congressmen the 
quota system. They say it is unfair 
to citizens of many nations. 

“This legislation contains injus- 
tices,” President Eisenhower told 
Congress. “It is well for us to remind 
ourselves occasionally that we are— 
one and all—immigrants or the sons 
and daughters of immigrants. I am 
asking Congress to review this law.” 

Since World War II Congress has 
passed several special laws to aid 
refugees. About 340,000 Europeans 
left homeless by the war were ad- 
mitted to the U. S. The Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953 would admit 209,000 
more refugees. This number would 
be in addition to the 150,000 immi- 
grants allowed annually under quo- 
tas. 


oppose 








EYES ON THE SKY 
The CAP Cadets 


IXTEEN-year-old Patricia Andre 

of South Hempstead, N. Y., got 
out of bed to answer the telephone 
one wintry morning. 

“Captain Wirtz speaking,” came a 
man’s voice. “Do you have school to- 
day?” 

“No,” Pat replied. “We're excused 
because this is exam week.” 

“Good,” the captain said. “Report 
immediately for duty at Zahn’s Air- 
port. A private stagger-wing Beech- 
craft is missing. The Civil Air Patrol 
has been ordered to search for it. 
Get going!” 

When Pat arrived at the nearby 
airport that morning she signed the 
“on duty” roster and reported to the 
operations officer for assignment 

Her job was to take reports from 
pilots of returning planes and list 
the areas they had searched. 

All day Pat kept track of the hunt 
for the missing Beechcraft. Finally 
one of the pilots sent in word that 
he had sighted the wreckage of the 
missing plane. Pat’s job was done 


Cadet Lieutenant Pat Andre is 
one of the 48,000 young Americans 
who serve as Cadets with the Civil 
Air Patrol. The Patrol is an arm of 
the U. S. Air Force. Its members are 
civilian pilots who assist the. Air 
Force in rescues and patrols. 

The Cadets, in turn, help the 
Patrol carry out its mission. They are 
not permitted to handle the controls 
of an aircraft, but they do go aloft 
with experienced pilots as part of 
their training program. Cadets may 
also wear official Air Force uniforms 
with special insignia. 

Pat is a student at Southside High 
School, South Hempstead 


TWO DAYS’ DUTY 


Here's another incident that hap- 
pened at the same airport: 

Cadet Lieutenant Edward Lank- 
enau, 17, of Hempstead, N. Y., was 
waiting for a CAP pilot to take him 
up on an orientation flight. So he 
was right on hand to help when the 
Air Force reported a missing’ plane. 


CAP Cadets buckle on parachutes at Griffis Air Force Base, 


For two days—uiitil the missing 
plane -was located—he kept records 
of the search and the whereabouts 
of search planes, checked instru- 
ments and watched for returning 
planes. 

Ed is now a senior at Hempstead 
High. After graduation he hopes to 
enter the new Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Has his work as a Cadet helped 
Ed prepare for an Air Force career? 
“I’ve already covered many areas of 
military aviation, navigation, mete- 
orology, aircraft maintenance, and 
subjects like that,” he explains. “If 
I make the Academy, I'll have a lead 
over the other fellows right from the 
start.” 


THE “BIG THREE” 


The Air Force has worked out a 
solid schedule of work and play for 
its CAP Cadets. Most Cadet activi- 
ties center about what the Air Force 
calls the “Big Three.” They are: 

Cadet Exchange: Each year about 
140 of the best Cadets are selected 
for a three-week tour of Europe or 
South America. The Air Force pays 
the expenses and also brings to the 
U. S. a group of foreign teen-agers 
who are interested in aviation. 

Encampments: All Cadets—if 
there is room enough—may spend 
nine days each summer at an Air 
Force Base near their homes. They 
learn weather observation, map read- 
ing, aircraft maintenance, and mili- 
tary procedures. 

Drills: Cadet squadrons work 
hard for the honor of representing 
their wing in the CAP national 
marching and precision drill con- 
tests. The best squadrons then rep- 
resent the U. S. against “Cadet” 
teams from other countries. 

The Cadets, as the Air Force puts 
it, “banded together in an expressed 
interest in aviation, are insuring their 
place in the air age of today.” 

If you wish to become a Cadet, 
inquire at the nearest Air Force Base 
for more information or write to 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washington 
25, D. C. Cadets must be American 
citizens between the ages of 15 and 
18. 





**When they’re talking gloves...” 


says World Champion New York 
bat boy, Bobby Weinstein, 


“the Giants 
talk Wilson!” 


“The way the Giants hustle, you know 
they aren’t missing any tricks that can 
win ball games. So it stands to reason 
they’re using the best gloves and mitts 
they can get their hands on. When I see 
not only the Giants, but the whole league, 
using so many Wilson gloves,I figure 
Wilson must be the best in the game.” 
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the gloves and mitts the Major Leaguers use! 


‘ Ted Williams Major League Model 
This glove—the choice of famous Bos- 
ton Red Sox outfielder, Ted Williams— 
makes the hottest drives easy to handle. 
Features adjustable palm lacing, Grip- 
Tite pocket, streamlined fingers, leather 
laced crotch and finger tips. 


9% 


Harvey Kuenn Model 
Endorsed by Detroit’s spectacular 
young shortstop. New narrower heel 
provides wider pocket area... new 
double-laced eyelet web makes even 
tough chances easy. Adjustable palm 
lacing, greased Grip-Tite pocket. 


Wilson gloves and mitts—available in a wide range of prices— are specifically designed for official play in every 
league from the Little League up through the Majors . . . sold in leading sporting goods stores everywhere. 


Wilron. 


Branch. officesin New York, Son Francisco ond 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc) 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago « 


Announcing 
“BIG SCOOP” Basemen’s Mitts 

Introduced last year to the pro ranks 
only—already used by 3 out of 4 Major 
League first basemen—this great mitt 
can now be yours. New extra leather 
at crotch forms ball “‘cup”’ in vital trap 
area, while new extra-wide pocket lets 
you “feel” the ball better ... get it 
away faster. 


. - World’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment 





Gay Head 


Q. There's a girl in my class who 
“apple-polishes” like mad. The rest 
of us think it’s disgusting to “butter 
up” a teacher to get good grades 
Do you agree? 


A. It’s disgusting to be nice to 


anybody just to get something for 
yourself. Without sincerity, little acts 
of courtesy fall flat, somehow—as 
your classmate will discover when 
she finds that she’s not fooling any- 
body. Teachers have dealt with too 
many people to be taken in by a few 
students with an “angle.” You'll 
probably find, around report-card 
time, that Helpful Hannah has got- 
ten just what her own work merits, 
and not a bit more 

On the other hand, it is possibl 
to get along well with your teacher 
without apple-polishing, you know. 
Believe it or not, a teacher is just as 
eager tu be liked and approved as 
any one of you in her classes. She 
responds to kindness just as you do 
and she does a better job when she’s 
happy in what she’s doing—again, 
just as you do! 

How would you like to stand in 


front of a room day after day, with 
30 hostile faces glaring up at your 
Would you be able to enjoy the 
day? Would you be able to make 
others enjoy it? 

If you like your teacher, show 
that you do. If you find that you can 
lend a helping hand now and then, 
do it. You’d certainly do it for any- 
one else you like—what makes Miss 
Jones so different? “Apple-polishing” 
is one thing. Getting along well with 
your teacher is another. And dont 
worry—Miss Jones knows the dif- 
ference! 


Q. Is it all right for girls to give 
gifts to boys? 

A. A girl is never obligated to give 
a boy a gift. Unless you're “going 
steady,” or he’s a friend of long 
standing, better stick to cards at 
Christmas and for birthdays. They're 
always appreciated, and it’s your 
gesture of thoughtfulness, not the 
gift, that counts. 

Girls should never be the first 
givers nor should they give expensive 
gifts. If youre giving a present to 
your “steady,” be careful that it 


doesn’t cost more than his gift to you. 
Play safe with an inexpensive pur- 
chase, and be sure that you aren't 
adding “one more” to his collection 
of wallets! Whatever you give, he'll 
have to use—so make sure it’s truly 
useful! Something you make your- 
self would be both inexpensive and 
especially valued. 


Q. I like a girl in my class, but I 
can't tell whether she likes me. How 
can I find out without asking her 
point-blank? 


A. How much time have you taken 
to really get to know this girl? If 
youre content merely to gaze soul- 
fully at her from across the room, no 
wonder you're baffled about her re- 
action to you! How can she like you 
until you've given her a chance to 
know you? 

After you've taken the plunge and 
gotten acquainted, you might test 
your rating with her this way: Does 
she rarely give you the “busy” sig- 
nal when you ask her out? Does she 
seem to enjoy the time she spends 
with you? Does she refrain from dis- 
cussing all the other boys she knows, 
when she’s with you? Does she blush 
when she’s teased about you? Are 
you her choice, when a “girl-asks- 
boy” affair comes along? Does she 
oceasionally ask your opinion on her 
clothes, her homework, and _ her 
friends? 

If you can answer “yes” all the 
way down the line, you're probably 
in for smooth sailing. It’s pretty safe 
to say youre high on her list of 
favorite people! 





Diane’s Dilemma 


“Well, that’s finished!” Diane 
sighed with relief as she finished 
cleaning out the big desk in her bed- 
room. Suddenly she felt something 
else at the back of the bottom 
drawer. She pulled it out 

“My gosh!” she said, as she recog- 
nized the book. It she'd 
taken out of the school library 
months ago, and then completely 
forgotten about. “It'll cost me a for- 
tune in overdue fees,” she thought. 

Then a thought struck her. Why 


Was one 


hadn’t Miss Dalton, the librarian, 
notified her? She evidently hadn't 
noticed that the book was missing. 
Anyway, it was such an old’ book 
that the library probably had no use 
for it—certainly it wasn’t much in 
demand. 

“It would be silly to return it now,” 
she decided. “As long as they haven't 
missed it, there’s no point in telling 
them. If they ask me about it, I can 
still pretend I'd forgotten I had it. 
Or maybe I could even convince 
them that I did return the book and 
someone else must have taken it out 
later.” 

She put the book back in the 
drawer and went downstairs. 
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1..What would you do if you were 
in Diane’s place? Would you take 


the book to the librarian and explain 
that you'd forgotteri you had it? 
Would you slip the book back on the 
library shelf without telling any- 
body? Would you wait until some- 
one asked you about it? What if no 
one ever did? Would you just keep 
it? If you thought the librarian would 
let you off without a fine, would you 
be more likely to return the book? 
Or would you return it regardless? 

2. Was Diane actually stealing the 
book? How do you think Diane will 
feel every time she sees the book? 

3. Do you ever have the right to 
keep something that doesn’t belong 
to you? Even if you know it has little 
value for anybody else? 

4. Why is it important to respect 
“the spirit of the law” as well as “the 
letter of the law”? 











Adventure-minded young men 
choose the U.S. AIR FORCE 


you go places-faster! 


You’re on top of the world when 
you join the U.S. Air Force. You’ll 
live an exciting life, an interesting 
life...with the possibility of world 
wide travel...and sky high adven- 
ture. What’s more, you’ll earn 
good pay with automatic increases 
and may have an opportunity for 


further schooling. If you qualify, 
you can learn a skill that may 
benefit you the rest of your life. 

Investigate the opportunities 
offered by your U.S. Air Force to- 
day. If you’re adventure minded, 
make up your mind to join the 
U.S. Air Force. 


= STUDENTS! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 





PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT 

DIVISION 

AFPTR-P-4 U.S. AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Please send me more information on my 
opportunity as an Airman in the U. S. 
Air Force. 
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1. READ THE CHART 


Fill in the information 


1. During the peak year shown on 


the chart, about _ 
immigrants came to the U. S 


2. During the peak year of the 


1920's, slightly more than 
immigrants arrived. 


3. The decades of this century 
with the lowest immigration were 


the __.____s and the 


4. In the year 1850, about 
immigrants came to the U. S. 


5. In the year 1950, about 
immigrants came to the U. S. 





‘Whod beheove / was ever 
embarrassed by PIMPLES /” 





New! Clearasil Medication 


‘STARVES 
BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED 


HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 


Doctors’ clinical tests prove this new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples really works. In 
skin specialists’ tests on 202 patients, 9 out of 
every 10 cases were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL. 


Amazing starving action. cLEArasiL actually 
starves pimples because it helps remove the oils 
that pimples “feed” on. And CLEARASIL’s anti- 
septic action stops the growth of bacteria that 
can cause and spread pimples. Skin-colored to 
hide pimples and end embarrassment. Grease- 
less, stainless...pleasant to. leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication 
America’s largest-selling specific pimple 
medication... because CLEARASIL has helped so 
many boys, girls and adults. GUARANTEED to 
work for you as it did in doctors’ tests or money 
back. 59¢ and 98¢. At all druggists 

Special offer. Send name, address and 15¢ in 
coins or stamps for generous trial size to Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12EJ, White Plains, N. Y. Offer 
expires May 9, 1955. 





ll. PRO AND CON 

If the statement is an argument 
in favor of liberalizing our immigra- 
tion laws, write “pro.” If it is an 
argument against, write “con.” 
____1l. Some of our leading scien- 
tists and writers are foreign 
born. 
Immigrants tend to work 
for low wages, and_ this 
might bring down the wages 
of workers born in the U. S. 
The U. S. still has a serious 
housing shortage. 
The U. S. has always prided 
itself in being a refuge for 
the persecuted. 
Overpopulation is not a 
problem in the U. S. 
Immigrants cling to the cus- 
toms of their homeland and 
may not fit into U. S. com- 
munities. 


ili. REFUGEES 
Write on separate sheet of paper 
a statement which shows how each 
of the following has added to the 
refugee problem. 
1. War 2. Dictatorship 
3. Overpopulation 


IV. OUR IMMIGRATION POLICY 

Write T if the statement is True, 
F if it is False, and O if it is a 
matter of Opinion. 

___l. A quota system limits im- 
migration to the U. S. from 
eastern hemisphere coun- 
tries. 

The U. S. allows too few 
people to enter the country 
as immigrants. 

Asians cannot emigrate to 
the U. S. 

In early U. S. history immi- 
grants were welcomed. 
The U. S. admits about ten 
million immigrants yearly. 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
page as a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 7 for each item in 
Questions I and IV, 5 for each item in 
Question II. Total, 100. 





We Were Refugees 
(Continued from page 9) 


ing was open to the air. Inside, every- 
thing had been stripped away. The 
furniture, the floor, and even some of 
the house supports had been taken by 
people looking for firewood to keep 
warm. We got a few things from a 
wealthy uncle who was in Seoul and 
then we started up the bookstore. Cold 
veather was coming and it was hard 
to keep warm in the _half-wrecked 
house. 

Again the Communists started com- 
ing into South Korea. We resolved to 
escape from them at any price. With 
some relatives, we hired a truck to take 
us south to Taegu, where an uncle 
lived. The trip took two days. We 
stopped at an inn overnight, where we 
children slept. The grown-ups stayed 
on the truck all night. 

At Taegu, I learned how to get 
cigarettes and candy on the black mar- 
ket and I peddled them to Korean 
soldiers and civilians. Many other Ko- 
rean boys did the same. Soon after- 
wards, however, I got a job running 
errands and sweeping up the living 
quarters for the U. S. Eighth Army 
Band, 

In September, 1951, a school for 
refugees was opened in Taegu. Then 
at last I could go back to my studies. 
Finally we were able to come back to 
Seoul. I hope to become a statesman, 
1s I believe we need able political 
leaders to rebuild my country. 





School for Exiles 
(Continued. from page 12) 


do this for them. They’re suspicious of 
one another and of us. Their own fam- 
ily and friends may have been spying 
on them for the police. After their es- 
cape, they've lived a refugee’s hand-to- 
mouth existence. 

‘It takes a few weeks before they 
begin to believe that this isn’t some 
kind of trap. Then they begin to show 

few emotions. For the first time in 
years they begin to take pride in their 
ippearance. They have money to jingle 
in their pockets—and they’re even in a 
position to help others. But what makes 
us happiest is when they begin to criti- 
cize the food! That doesn’t make us 
think they're ingrates. The complaints 
ust show that they're regaining self- 

mfidence. They're beginning to feel 
t home here.” = 

A few students never do adjust. Tor- 
tured by doubts and worries, and by 
memories of the past, they cannot con- 
centrate. Some simply cannot take the 
quiet student life. One boy said, “I've 
spent the last few years crossing rivers 
at night, wriggling across fields on m\ 
stomach. sneaking over borders 


from the police, doing anything to get 
food. It was horrible—yet terribly excit- 
ing. Now, suddenly, I must just sit 
quietly and study.” 

If a student cannot adjust after two 
chances, then he must leave the col- 
lege. There are toa many others wait- 
ing to take his place. 

What happens to the great majority 
—the young people who do complete 
their studies? Naturally they want jobs 
after finishing their education. But 
where are the jobs to be found? Re- 
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cently the college started a placement 
service. It is searching all over Europe 
for openings. There aren’t many. 

A few graduates have found work 
they like. Most will take anything just 
to keep alive. Some have emigrated to 
Canada, the United States, or South 
America. 

Most of the students don’t want to 
leave Europe. They want to go home— 
when they can. And most of all, they 
do not want to give up their nationality. 
“It is all we have,” they say. 
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an you dial your telephone 
in the dark ? 


Chances are there are many times 
when it would be convenient for you 
and your parents if you could. 


That’s why the Bell System has 
come out with this new light-up dial 





telephone. Just lift the handset and 
a tiny bulb lights up the dial. 


If your family’s watching TV, you 
could make a telephone call in the 
same room without turning on a 
bright light. Or you could see to dial 
a number without disturbing some- 
one sleeping in a darkened room. 


This new telephone was designed 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Like the plug-in telephone described 
below, its purpose is to make the 
telephone more useful to you and 
your family. 


Need a telephone on the porch in the summer- 
time? Or in any other spot in the home where you 


and your folks are only occasionally? 


This new 


plug-in telephone can be put into use wherever 
special telephone wall sockets have been installed. 


= 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 


fast 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi Tops, don’t miss. Mi “Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “The Long Gray Line. 
4 4141~20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. 
vvr-rRomeo and Juliet. ““HHBad 
Day at Black Rock. 44“ Animal Farm. 
vvvvThe Caine Mutiny. ~“MiAd- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. ~“““The 
Country Girl. “~“M~A Star Is Born. 
“44 On the Waterfront. ~“MHigh 
and Dry. “~#”The Bridges at Toko-Ri. 
M4 Vera Cruz. 44 Underwater. ~“ i 
The Racers. “Captain Lightfoot. 
wvrChief Crazy Horse. ~MMThe De- 


tective. “Six Bridges to Cross. hv, 


Wri 
Country. 


Falworth 
Far 


The Black Shield of 
Broken Lance. “The 
“Long John Silver 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
vvrSabrina. “iHHHobson’s Choice. 
“Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “~/~Deep in My Heart. 
“Yr rSeven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
“wvrSo This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “/4i“i“The Vanishing 
Prairie. MM“ Victory at Sea 





WALLET SIZE 


riendship 


. pholos | 


PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 


FROM ONE POSE 
mited offer 


from your 

graduation 

portrait 

(or other photograph or snapshot) 
So lovely — yet so low in price — to give to 
friends, classmates, relatives, to use for col- 
lege, passport, employment or other applica- 
tions. 244" x 3%" on luxurious double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish. 
ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For each 25 Friendship Photos from one pose, 
just send $1.10 with picture or negative 
(which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 
order $1. Your money back if you're not 
delighted. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS Dept. 13 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts 








Anatomy Analysis 


By David Howard Partlow, Tipton (Indiana) High School 
*Starred words refer to parts of the body. 
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STUDENTS are invited to 





submit original cross- 














word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 
should built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from His , 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, 

which at least 10 must 




















be related to the theme. 
For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 





tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name 
address, school, and 
cae Address: Puzzle 
ditor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 






























































N. Y. Answers this week 
in Teacher Edition, next 
week in your edition. 
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. At the end of the arm. 

. Piece or part of the skeleton. 

. Digits of the foot. 

. Conflagration. 

3. Old Testament (abbr.). 

. Rodent. 

. Brewed liquid. 

. Him. 

. Perceive. 

. Enclosure. 

2. Swine. 
3. Organs of hearing 
5. Pastry. 

. Spinning toys. 

. Deeply engrosse: 

. Garden tools. 

. Masculine name 
Red China’s leader, __ Tse-tung. 

2. Tooth of a venomous serpent 

. Stenography (abbr 

3. Rupture or bruis: 
Brooklyn Dodge 
Hodges. 

At one end of tl eck, 
Nickname for Thomas 
Red fluid of the body. 
Untruth. 

Neuter pronoun. 

. Perish. 

. Curved bone of 
Loan (abbr.). 
Right or left part 
the body. 

53. Part of the ea 
5. We kiss with these 


Organs of sight. 


yn the skin. 
I fielder —— 


the chest cavity. 


»f the trunk of 
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. Preposition: to. 


8. Neither... __ 


Unable to hear. 
Fluid secreted by the liver. 


}. Raw metal. 


. Compass direction. 


3. Contains the nostrils. 


. Move the feet in walking. 
. Front part of the head. 


2. Between the knees and the feet. 
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. Drop of saline fluid. 

. Thigh joints. 

. Period of time. 

. Catch tightly, pinch. 
22. Writer Edgar Allan 

. Backbone 

. Bicuspid. 

. Label. 

. Possesses. 


. Terminal part of the leg. 


Upper limb. 
Grande River. 


. Snakelike fish. 
. A finger or a toe 
. Move about. 


Mirth. 
Master; man of rank. 


Lairs. 


4. Orders; commands. 


[ll-boding; fearful. 


. Plunge; immerse. 
. Purchase. 


52. Chemical symbol for silicon. 
54. Myself. 





Short Shots 


_ probably won't find Bill Ridley’s 
name on any All-American basket- 
ball team this year. The U. of Illinois 
captain is a little fellow, standing only 
5-9. And he isn’t one of the nation’s 
leading scorers, though he averages 17 
points a game. 

But Bullet Bill is a great ball player, 
who probably has a bigger future than 
many of the bigger-name college stars. 
He’s another Slater Martin. He’s built 
like him, has the same dazzling speed, 
play-making skill, scoring ability, and 
plays the same sort of hounding de- 
fense. Betcha he makes a fine pro some 
day. 


> Talking about the pros reminds me 
that I haven’t written much about ’em 
this season. It’s not that I don’t like pro 
ball. It’s the greatest! But I’ve been 
raving about Cousy and Johnston and 
Schayes for so many years that I’m be- 
ginning to take them for granted. 

Anyway, just for the record, here’s 
my 1954-55 All-American (ten-man) 
pro team: 

Front-Court Men: Adolph Schayes 
(Syracuse), Vern Mikkelsen (Minne- 
apolis), George Yardley (Fort Wayne), 
Paul Arizin (Philadelphia). 

Centers: Neil Johnston (Philadel- 
phia) and Bob Pettit (Milwaukee). 

Back-Court Men: Bob Cousy (Bos- 
ton), Frank Selvy (Milwaukee), Slater 
Martin (Minneapolis), Bill Sharman 
(Boston). 

Honorable Mention: Jim Pollard 
(Minneapolis), Larry Foust (Fort 
Wayne), Mel Hutchins (Fort Wayne), 
Paul Seymour (Syracuse), Harry Gal- 
latin (New York). 


>» My 1954 All-American H. S. Football 
Squad (in Feb. 2 issue) must have been 
a dandy. For the first time in four years, 
I received nary a complaint! Of course 
I got a couple of “suggestions.” 

Miss Rie Zuern, a teacher at Berlin, 
Ind., tells me that 127 of her students 
would have voted for “Bullet Bill” But- 
ler, powerhouse runner who sparked 
Berlin H. S. to two unbeaten seasons; 
while Richard Lawrence and his bud- 
dies at Roxana (Ill.) H. S. put in a 
strong plug for their pride and joy— 
Charles Dickerson, 265-pound tackle 
who anchored Roxana’s unbeaten team. 
An Honor Roll student, Dickerson made 
the All-District team both on offense 
and defense! 


> Record-crazy—that’s baseball. There’s 
a record for everything—most balks by 
a pitcher with green eyes, most hits to 
right field by a 32-year-old utility in- 
fielder, most errors by a 5’2” short- 
stop, and so on. My idea of the 20 


GREATEST records in the book fol- 


lows: 

Most Years Played—25, Eddie Col- 
lins, Philadelphia and Chicago (A. L.), 
1906-1930. 





Consecutive Games Played—2,130, 
Lou Gehrig, N. Y. Yankees, 1925-1939. | 
Batting Average, Season—.424, Rog- | 
ers Hornsby, St. Louis (N. L.), 1924. | 
Lifetime Batting Average—.367, Ty | 
Cobb, Philadelphia and Detroit (A. L.), | 
24 years, 1905-1928. | 

Most Years Leading Batter—12, Ty 
Cobb, Detroit. 

Runs Scored, Season — 177, Babe| 
Ruth, N. Y. Yankees, 1921. 

Most Hits, Season—257, George Sis- | 
ler, St. Louis (A. L.), 1920. 

Consecutive Hits—12, Pinky Hig- | 
gins, Boston (A. L.), 1938, and Walt | 
Dropo, Detroit, 1952. 

Consecutive Games Batted Safely—| 
56, Joe DiMaggio, N. Y. Yankees, 1941. 

Home Runs, Season—60, Babe Ruth, 
N. Y. Yankees, 1927. 

Runs Batted In, Season—190, Hack 
Wilson, Chicago (N. L.), 1930. 

Stolen Bases, Season—96, Ty Cobb, 
Detroit, 1915. 

Games Won (Pitcher), Season—4l, 
John Chesbro, N. Y. Yankees, 1904 (lost 
12). 

Consecutive Games Won—19, Rube 
Marquard, N. Y. Giants, 1912. 

Pitching Percentage, Season — .886 
(won 81, lost 4), Lefty Grove, Phila- 
delphia (A. L.), 1931. 

Earned-Run Average, Season—1.14, 
Walter Johnson, Washington, 1913. 

Consecutive Scoreless Innings Pitched 
—56, Walter Johnson, Washington, 
1913. 

Shutouts, Season—16, Grover Alex- 
ander, Philadelphia (N. L.), 1916. 

Strikeouts, Game—18, Bob Feller, 
Cleveland, 1938. 

Strikeouts, Season—348, Bob Feller, 
Cleveland, 1946. 


> Could a horse beat a skater at a mile? 
Could a cyclist beat a speed boat? All 
you sports fans interested in speed—and 
that means everybody—should get a 
boot out of the following record table— 
comparing the mile records of planes, 
autos, human beings, and other speedy 
objects (the timings represent minutes, 
seconds, and tenths of seconds) : 


0:02.7 
0:09.1 
0:20.2 
1:33.6 
1:51.0 
2:29.7 
3:58.0 
19:49.4 


Jet Airplane (Scott Crossfield, 1953)___ 
Automobile (John Cobb, 1947) 
Speed Boat (Slo-Mo-Shun IV, 1952)__ 
Horse Running (Citation, 1950) 
Bicycle (Alf Goullet, 1912) 

Skating (Del Lamb, 1948)________ 
Human Running (John Landy, 1954)__ 
Swimming (John Marshall, 1950) 





(Continued on next page) 
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A prosperous prospector, Jim, 
Had a beard that a scythe 
couldn't trim. 
Said a friend, “Why you dunce! .. 
Shave with CLOSE-UP just once!” 
Now the gold-diggers scream: 
“Wow! Dig him!” 


$100 


*Exclusive Lentheric process that assures 
just the right lather consistency to spread quickly, 
stand up through your shave, rinse easily! 


4 
thoi 


NEW YORK ~ PARIS - 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Eohalaatt 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from pon ar and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition te any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “‘approvols 
Each of these “approval” stam has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any o the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do net wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
@ envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power rotect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any sone r who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, ke Maga- 


zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
225 STAMPS TeV 


FOR ONLY 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2Se! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Fifteen different including rhinoceros, elephant, snake, tiger, zabu 
+ kangaroo, koalabear, emu, kookabura, bull, horse— With approvals 
Send 10c for postage and handling NIAGARA STAMP CO. 
St. Catharines 522, Ontario, Canada 





Camden 75, New York 











Christmas Every Month 
12 monthly and 4 bonus packets of 
stamps are sent to members each 
year. For information write to the 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 
P. ©. Box Redlands, 


Clasamale Photo SPECIAL 
30 for $1.00 * 


WALLET SIZE FROM 
ONE POSE 


Calif. 








for lovelivw WALLET PHOTOS 


@ For every photo and gift use 

© On special silk finish paper 
Full — 21/2 x 3/2 wallet size 

@ Minute Man service is fast 


@ Reguiar 20 for $1.00 quety — guaranteed to 


please or money quickly returned. 


cs Use this limited offer coupon now. 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 2! 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 


! Enclose portrait or negative which will be 
returned unharmed. Please rush to me 


CJ 30 wallet photos $1.00 plus 10c shipping 

0 60 wallet photos $2.00 postpaid 

0 90 wallet photos & gift photo holder $3. p.p. 
NAME . . emacs 
ADDRESS nme 
city ZONE STATE 











By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Ciubs 


Stamp Collecting and YOU 


Your hobby tells a lot about you, 
reported John E. Gibson last month. 
A magazine writer, he interviewed 
school, recreation, public health ex- 
perts. One question was: What do find- 
ings show about stamp collectors? 

The experts answered that collectors 
(whether they save stamps, seashells, 
paintings, and so on) are apt to have 
a high intelligence. They have a great 
thirst for knowledge. Their inquiring 
mind seldom leaves them time to be 
bored. And they aren’t upset easily. 

“And you tend to be happier and 
better contented with life than the ma- 
jority of your fellowmen,” Mr. Gibson 
wrote. “This is particularly true if you 
are a stamp collector.” 

Studies of stamp collectors have been 
made in several U. S. colleges. One 
such study shows that stamp collectors 
score higher marks on “world knowl- 
edge” tests (especially in history and 
geography) than non-collectors. Many 
stamp collectors are reported to have 
“mental ability” which is “greater than 
that of the general population.” 

Some time ago a study was made 
of four leading hobbies—stamp collect- 
ing, music, photography, and model 
engineering. Stamp collectors were 
found to be the “happiest and best 
adjusted” of the lot. Recently 5,000 
sixth-grade pupils from 258 schools in 
81 states were given intelligence tests. 
Girls and boys whose hobby is collect- 
ing averaged the highest marks. 


NEW SAAR ISSUE 


The. Saar Territory has issued a new 
stamp in tribute to her rural postmen. 
The stamp, below, shows a postman 
making his rounds on farms. 


Short Shots 


(Continued from page 21) 


> American League figures arid facts: 
Youngest team, Detroit, average age 
25.34 years; oldest team, Baltimore, 
29.45; oldest player, Ellis Kinder, Bos- 
ton, 40; youngest, Harmon Killebrew, 
Washington, 18; tallest, Frank Sullivan, 
Boston, and Ron Jackson, Chicago, 
6-6%; shortest, Phil Rizzuto, New York, 
5-6. : 
> Plug No. 986 for a basketball star 
“you should have written up in your 
column”: Melissa Herman of Millers- 
burg (Pa.) H. S. makes a case for Howie 
Landa, 5-9 whiz from little Lebanon 
Valley College. Howie, she tells me, has 
been scoring 26.5 points a game and 
outplaying everybody he’s come up 
against. Against the famous La Salle 
team, for example, he dropped in 32 
points while the great Tom Gola was 
scoring 31! 

—HeErRMAN L, Mastin, Sports Editor 





The Run-around 

The five men were ordering break- 
fast. 

“Tll have pancakes,” said the first. 

“Hot cakes,” said the second. 

“Wheat cakes,” said the third. 

“Griddle cakes,” said the fourth. 

The last man looked around, puzzled. 
“They're all synonyms, aren’t they?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said the waiter. “If you want 


. ” 
a synonym I can give you a bun. 
American Legion Magazine 


Tit for Tat 


Husband: “When are you going to 
quit driving from the back seat?” 
Wife: “When you stop cooking from 


the dining room table.” 
Auburn Plainsman 











153 ALL DIFFERENT 
GERMANY 
Zeppelins, Semipostals 
Airmails, High Values. 
= = Gyore lists and 
ineluded. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP. CO. “— 88-510, N. Y. 


STAMP sacrorERN 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa 


America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 
etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you — - thrilled! 
All given to approval service applicants sen 


age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD "92, ‘kes. 
Different United States, 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 4 
nues, specials and others with bar- 


SPECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢. 
1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 51, Ii. 








including 


gain approvals. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 





Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
Pi illustrated coin fist 
\ FREE to approval Ona 


Wooden Nickel, 10¢. 
TATHAM COIN [ 


Animals, Birds, Triangles, 


FREI Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta- 

tors, Malticolored, Historical, Geographical, 

ttles, Giants, =" “7 ine over 100 others 

Ny nary approvals. handling, please 
ADA STAMP “Com ANY 

1907 Main St. a 3 316 Niagara Falls, New Yort 


pos 
BARGAINS! Indian Cont, 
10¢; 








Collector 


Three small boys were bragging 
about their fathers’ occupations, 

Said the first boy: “My father puts 
on a white coat, wraps up his head, 
operates for about an hour, and gets 
a check for $200.” 

Said the second boy: “My father 
messes around at the office, makes a 
few speeches at the courthouse ‘and 
gets a check for $500.” 

Said the third boy whose father was 
a preacher: “My father talks for 30 
minutes once a week and it takes eight 


men to carry the money in.” 
Future Farmer 


Early Start 


Fan: “How long did it take to make 
you a star?” 
Basketball player: “Oh, I've been 


dribbling ever since I was a baby.” 
Polywog 


On the Square 
Teacher: “Now, children, I want you 
all to draw a ring.” 
Tommy drew a square. 
Teacher: “Tommy, I told you to 
draw a ring, and you have drawn a 
square. Why?” 


Tommy: “Mine’s a boxing ring.” 
Stetson U. Reporter 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS _ 


and earn ti 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








““ERENCH-FOLD 


FOTO FORMALS 


All for 


$ 
p 4 


au 60 for only $1—Complete! Just imagine — 
your own photo mounted on luxurious French-Fold 
ver. . . beautifully framed by a die-cut and 
ed window! Smart-looking and “‘just right’’ for 
correspondence, thank-you notes, party announce- 
ments—and for so many other occasions. You'll love 
ising your FRENCH-FOLD FOTO FORMALS! Send 
negative (preferred) or photo with only $1 for your 
omplete set of 20 of these luxurious picture-note- 
papers with matching envelopes. Sample, 10c. QUIC 
DELIVERY, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Mail 


your order 80%! CUSTOM PIX CO. 








General P. 0. Box 1234 New York |, N. Y. 
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The Last Laugh 


Two judges were arrested for speed- 
ing. When they arrived in court, no 
other judge was present, so they de- 
cided to try each other, The first judge 
went up to the bench and said, “You 
are charged with exeeeding the speed 
limit. How do you plead?” 

“Guilty,” was the answer. 

“You are hereby fined five dollars.” 

“Hmm,” said the other judge, “these 
cases are becoming far too common. 
This is the second case of this sort 
we've had this morning. I hereby fine 
you ten dollars or ten days in jail.” 


Hoot Mon! 
Young Angus McTavish MacHugh 
Is in a terrible stew. 
He worked 30 weeks 
With a thesis on Keats, 


To learn that no essay was due! 
Virginia Spectator 


Words at Work 


Buddhist (p. 9)—bodd ist. Follower of 





“the religion founded in India by Gautama 


Siddhartha, 563-483 B. C. Most Buddhists 
live in southeastern and eastern Asia. 

Taegu (p. 9)—ta goo. 

Seoul (p. 9)—sa dol. 

emigrant, immigrant, migration (pp. 9- 
10)—All these words are derived from a 
common root that has come down to us 
from a long-vanished “parent language” of 
prehistoric times. One descendant of this 
language, Sanskrit, was spoken by ancient 
peoples of India. Sanskrit had a word 
“mayate,” meaning “he exchanges.” This is 
a close relative of the Greek, “amoibe,” 
meaning “change,” which came into Latin 
as “migrare’—“to transfer, or migrate.” A 
migration is the moving of a large group 
of people to new homes. Those who mi- 
grate away from their country are emi- 
grants; when they arrive in a new country 
they are immigrants. 

displaced persons (p. 10)—Term used 
for Europeans forced to leave their native 
lands by thé Nazi Germans during World 
War II. 

chateau (p. 12)—sha té.- In France, a 
large country house. 
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26 OTHER 
POINT STYLES 
for every other kind and way of writing 


CHOOSE 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU RIGHT... by number 


9550 1555 2314B/ 1551 2668 
\ ‘ f ' . 
bh d) dy\d)) di 
~ } "PS5i { 
| \ 


30 
point styles 


To select or re- 
place . . . here's 
all you do 


Use the pen that fairly 
floats your writing onto 
paper. Select your per- 
sonal point from 
Esterbrook’s 30 point 
styles—and fit this point 
into the barrel of an 
Esterbrook fountain 
Pen. At all pen counters. 


MORE COMFORTABLE WRITING 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
‘JHE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


COPYRIGHT 1986, 
THE ESTEROROOK PEN COMPANY 





Ay 
Ary 


HURDLE 


when 
you mean 


HURTLE 


To hurdle means to leap over, as in a hurdle race. To hurtle means to dash against 
violently, as in a collision. 

And speaking of dashing, we hope you'll dash right out (when school’s over) and find 
MR. PEANUT, the friendly fellow who appears on the label of all PLANTERS products. 


You'll be glad you did, because MR. PEANUT offers you real enjoyment in flavor and 
gocdness. You'll find Mr. Peanut in one of three places: (1) on a nickel bagful of plump, 
fresh-salted PLANTERS PEANUTS .. . on a delicious, crunchy Jumbo Block Peanut Bar. . . 
or on the jar of smooth, creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. Meet MR. PEANUT foday! 


PLANTERS is always the word 


for peanuts 
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.  Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 9 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Featured to- 
day is Dr. Earl Herald of San Fran- 
cisco’s Steinhardt Aquarium who will 
show and talk about some of the fish 

_ found in the Pacific Ocean. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Man in 
Space,” a Tomorrowland feature, tells 
of the history of rockets and how man 
will fare in outer space. Included is a 
realistic presentation of a flight 1075 
miles beyond the earth. 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony: 
Compositions by Schubert and Mozart 
are conducted by Fritz Reiner. 


THURSDAY MARCH 10 


8:30 p.m. (CBS) Night Watch: Documen- 
tary type crime series based on re- 
corded on-the-scene interviews and of- 
ficial police interrogations. An interest- 
ing example of the tape recorder at 
work in out-of-the-way places. No 
glamour in crime here. 

(CBS-TV) Climax: Michael Rennie 
co-stars with Zsa Zsa Gabor. and 
Maureen O'Sullivan in an adaptation of 
E. Kner Oppenheim’s intriguing tale 
of World War I espionage, “The Great 
Impersonation.” Rennie, in the dual 
role of Lord Dominey and General Von 
Ragestein, becomes an instrument of 
international espionage because of their 
remarkable resemblance. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: An 
adaptation of Eugene O’Neill’s “Ile.” 
Perry Wilson is featured as Mrs. 
Keeney, the ill-fated wife of the sea 
captain whose hunt through desolate 
arctit seas for more and more whale oil 
eventually drives her mad. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Sec- 
ond Sight” stars Merle Oberon as an 
actress who is gradually going blind. 
A small-town doctor operates and is 
convinced the operation is a failure 
until he sees his patient in a new light. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: Ida 
Lupino stars in “Eddie’s Place,” a mys- 
tery melodrama about a woman ex- 
convict who has a difficult time going 
straight. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Billy 
Budd” is a full-hour adaptation of the 
novelette written by Herman Melville 
just before his death. The story deals 
with a young seaman who is unjustly 
accused of mutiny and hanged. The 
captain, while acknowledging that Billy 
Budd is not really guilty, feels that 
justice will be served by his execution. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Videe Theatre: 
Another Oscar-winning film adaptation: 
“All About Eve” is the story of a ruth- 
lessly ambitious young actress who 
uses and betrays all those who try to 
help her. 


FRIDAY MARCH 11 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Teday: High school 
editors from all over the United States 
will interview Dave Garroway and 
news commentator Frank Blair on how 
a television news show is put together. 
The teen-age editors are members of 
= Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 

ion. 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Part Five of 
the Having a Baby series. Nancyann 
Graham discusses birth and labor. 

11:15 a.m. (ABC) Paging the New: A 
new Monday through Friday series 
featuring dramatizations of portions of 
best-selling books, and interviews with 
guest editors from the leading women’s 
magazines. Presented in cooperation 
with the National Book Council. 


8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama: 
learns a lesson in pride in 
and the Girl Scouts. 


SATURDAY MARCH 12 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In 
“Take Another Look,” Mr. Wizard and 
Betsy investigate the science of opti- 
cal illusions. (Not WRCA-TV, N. Y.) 

1:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Music for the harp and cello is fea- 
tured today. 

(NBC) Girl Scout Birthday Party: A 
special program presented as a tribute 
to the Girl Scouts of America on their 
43rd anniversary. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Verdi’s “Otello.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Dr. Donald Mason of the Freeport Sul- 
phur Company discusses “Sulphur” 
with interviewer Watson Davis. 


Dagmar 
“Dagmar 


* 8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Non- 


Conforming American” is the title for 
today’s informal discussion. Adlai Ste- 
venson, Bergen -Evans, Alistair Cooke 
and Clifton Fadiman are the partici- 


ants. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Kansas City Philhar- 
monic: A full-hour concert conducted 
by Hans Schweiger. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectactular: Eddie 
Albert stars in “The Connecticut Yan- 
kee,” a musical adaptation of Mark 
Twain's story of the young mechanic 
who is catapulted back to 538 A.D. by 
a bump on the head. 


SUNDAY MARCH 13 


9:15 a.m. (NBC) Carnival of Books: Chil- 
“dren’s book discussion moderated by 
Mrs. Ruth Harshaw. Today: “The 
Wonderful Flight to the ushroom 
Planet” by Eleanor Cameron. (WRCA, 
N. Y., one week later at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Dr. Lyman Bryson leads a discussion 
of Theodore Dreiser’s “An American 
Tragedy.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Today’s guest 
is the poet and anthologist, Oscar Wil- 
liams, who recently edited “The Pocket 
Book of Modern Verse.” , 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Guido Cantelli conducts works by 
Vivaldi, Copland, and the Beethoven 
Piano Concerto #3 with Rudolf Fir- 
kusny as the soloist. The intermission 
feature will include a talk with Henry 
Pleasants whose book attacking modern 
music has just been published. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Conversation with 
Eamon De Valera: The first President 
and many times Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Ireland talks with Profes- 
sor Curtis B. Bradford of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, visiting lecturer in Ameri- 
can Literature at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The 
work of the Marriage Council of Phil- 
adelphia, affiliated with the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
Dr. Emily Mudd, Director of the Coun- 
cil, discusses and illustrates how the 
Council attacks marriage problems in 
two ways: by helping wedded couples 
toward a better adjustment to marriage 
and to each other, and by giving young 
couples a better understanding.of all 
that is involved in marriage. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: A historical 
drama of the Boston Massacre, written 
by Robert Lucas, with special emphasis 
on the part played by Crispus Attucks. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Yeu Are There: A 
dramatization of the events surround- 
ing the death of Socrates. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: 
The documentary-discussion program 


resented in cooperation with the 

noch Pratt Library and the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore takes a close 
look at Bernard De Voto’s “Across the 
Wide Missouri.” 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: To- 
day’s topic is “The President’s High- 
way Program.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Geodyear Playhouse: 
Tentatively scheduled is “My_ Lost 
Saint,” by Tad Mosel, featuring Eileen 
Heckart. Miss Heckart is currently 
featured in “The Bad Seed” on Broad- 


w NBC 

( ) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An adaptation of “The Blue 
Carbuncle.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 

: “Dateline Korea” is the story of 

a young woman newspaper columnist 
who had been sent to Korea after the 
. fighting was over. 


MONDAY MARCH 14 

8:00 am. (NBC) Werld News Roundup: 
Starts its 18th year of direct reports 
from the network’s correspondents at 
home and abroad. Monday through 
Saturday at this time. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader's Digest: 
“The American Master Counterfeiters.” 
How the famous detective William J. 
Burns, in 1897, helped the United States 
Secret Service solve the biggest coun- 
terfeiting case in history. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC. & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Tonight's guest is Jerome Hines. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: Drama-docu- 
mentary entitled “Break Through the 
Bars.” 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: Donald 
Voorhees leads the Bell Telephone Or- 
chestra; Brian Sullivan, tenor, is guest 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “The 
Conviction of Peter Shea” by Harry W. 
Junkin. A young girl, struck by a hit- 
and-run driver, lives long enough to 
give a description of the driver and 
the car’s license number. These lead to 
the arrest of young stockbroker Peter 
Shea, who is unjustly imprisoned for 
a year before he is released. Shea's 
struggle to regain his rightful place in 
society provides the theme for the 
drama. 


TUESDAY MARCH 15 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: William Campbell and Constance 
Ford star in the story of a “normal” 
day in the life of an average Ameri- 
can policeman. Title: “Man on the 
Beat.’ 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“No Time for Susan” tells of the trans- 
formation of an awkward teenager 
into a poised young woman. Melinda 
Markey, daughter of actress Joan Ben- 
nett, is starred. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
An adaptation of the recent novel by 
Mac Hyman entitled “No Time for 
Sergeants.” This is the story of Will 
Stockdale, who is inducted into. the 
army from deep in the heart of Georgia 
His difficulties with army life, protocol, 
and non-commissioned officers made 
the book a hilarious best-seller. 


‘ADVANCE ITEMS 


March 20, 7:00 p.m. (NBC) A tribute- 
biography dedicated to George Bernard 
Shaw. 

March 27, 9:00 2 (CBS-TV) G. E. 
Theatre: Henry Fonda will star in a 
dramatization of Emmett Kelly’s auto- 
biography, published last year, entitled 
“Clown.” 

April 6, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of 
Broadway: The Ferber-Kaufman comedy, 
“Stage Door.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





/ ~ 7 
nt reading: 


10,382 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 
to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with books 
merit and high youth 
within their means. 


people 


of outstanding 
appeal at a 
Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25 and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 

ich school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
and age level. Many titles are ex- 
th the Club and cannot be ob- 
yugh newsstands drug or de- 
t includes: 


cost 


ests 
clusive wi 
tained thi 
partment stores. Lis 
N , Classics 
Short Stories Drama 
Science Fiction Adventure 
My rie Humor 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 


Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


1 Club does not obligate mem- 
bers to buy a di unit number of books. 
The y may ry iS iny OF as few as 
the y Do seks offered during 
the year 


Joining 


wish of 1e 





Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of 
in the Teen Age oy Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


any kind 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, anda 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


~ MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, in 
my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City... Zone... State. 


STW -395 





Grade 








Sponsored by 


Scholastic 





33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





